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1655 they took, for a meeting-place, a part of a 
large house near Aldersgate. Another part of 
the same building having been used for an inn, 
with the sign of the Bull and Mouth, occasioned 
the meeting-house to be known by this name. 

Stated meetings for worship were also held on 
First-days, and near the middle of the week in 
the following places, viz: 

At Sarah Yates’, in Aldergate street. 

At Humphrey Bache’s, Tower street. 

At Gerard Roberts’, Thomas Apostle’s street. 

At William Woodcock’s, in the Savoy. 

At the house of Captain Brock, Stepney. 

Besides these stated meetings, others were 
held occasionally at private dwellings. 

Near the same time time a meeting was es- 
tablished at Horsleydown in the house of a 
widow, and the number of Friends increasing, a 
piece of ground wes procured, and a meeting- 
house built. 

At Westminster, meetings were held in the 
use of Stephen Hart, until a house was taken, 
and a meeting established there. 

About the year 1656, a meeting was set up 
in John’s street, called the Peel meeting, and an- 
other called the Wheeler street meeting. The 





A CHAPTER FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF 
* FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 564.) 


In the Autumn of the same year, Alexander 
Parker, writing from London to Margaret Fell, 
says: “The Truth in this city spreads and, 
flourishes; many large meetings we have, and 
great ones of the world come to them, and are!) 
much tendered. James [Nayler] is fitted for | 
this great place, and a great love is begotten in | 
many towards him. Our dear one, George Fox, 
doth purpose this week to pass into the country | 


northward, but how far north I cannot tell.” _| hast of these meetings was first held at the house 
In the Summer of the year 1655, Francis | of John Oakly, in = upper room, and the num- 
Howgill and Edward Burrcugh visited Ireland, |... of attendants increasing, another room was 
and on their return to London, early in the added; but the place still being too small, a 
Autumn of 1656, they wrote as follows : canvas tent was used in the garden until a 
Dear Breruren:—Our care is great; the | meeting-house was erected. 
harvest is great; who are sufficient for these] Among the Friends in London, Ann Downer 
things ? Here are fields white unto harvest, and was the first who was called to the gospel minis- 
much of the power of God hath been with us.| try, Many others were subsequently engaged 
Great hath been our burden, and our work since in the same service, among whom were Richard 
we came here, and our reward is great. Much| Greenway, John Giles, Sarah Blackberry, Ann 
have we been drawn out to administer in power | Gold, Rebecca Travers, Mary Booth, William 
and wisdom. We have exceeding great meet-| Bayly, William Crouch, and Gilbert Latey. The 
ings of all sorts, and we labor and travail until jast three of these Friends having been emi- 
Christ be formed in them. Pray for us, that we} nently serviceable, and some account of their 
may be kept in His power [that] reigneth over | religious experience having been preserved, a 
all: by the power of the Lord the mouths of | brief notice of each is here subjoined. 
lions are stopped, kings are bound in chains;} William Bayly was born io the borough of 
eternal living praises for evermore to Him who| Southampton; but the date of his birth is not 
tides on conquering in power and great glory !| stated. Ina paper of his, entitled, “A short 
Many are brought under great judgment and | relation or testimony of the working of the light 
true power, and many have learned their own | of Christ,” he informs us, that while he was yet 
condemnation.” a child his soul thirsted for the water of life, 
The meetings of Friends in London were at} and at ten years of age he was drawn to seek 
first held in private houses, but the number in | for retirement, in order to wait upon God; but 
attendance having greatly increased, in the year! when he was about fifteen years old, not heeding 
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the true guide, he entered the army in time of 
war, and served nearly two years as a soldier. 

Through the example of wicked companions, 
and the corrupting influence of a military life, 
his heart became hardened, until he even “ took 
delight in swearing and drunkenness.” Yet 
ofttimes when he had withdrawn from his com- 
panions, he was brought into awful condemna- 
tion by the witness for God in his own soul, be- 
ing seized with horror, and tormented with vis- 
ions of death and perdition. 

The army being disbanded, he was discharged, 
and, about the same time, he “ was so smitten 


tion,—a cloud came over his prospects of world. 
ly glory, and a season of calm reflection ensued 
during which he saw that he wearied himself for 
things that would perish with the using, and that 
“like a fool he might leave them in the midst of 
his days.” Being now like one awakened from 
sleep, and hungering for food, he began to look 
around for that which would satisfy the longings 
of his soul. He went among the Anabaptists, 
hoping to find rest and peace ; for he often felt 
the love of God extended to him, and thence 
concluded that he was one of the elect, for he 
did not then know that there is “a seed in man 


by God’s witness, the light in his conscience,” | to which the promises and the blessings belong, 
that he began to leave off his wicked practices, | and the elect is before the foundation of the 
and profane company became burdensome to| world.” The promise of election was to Christ 
him. He now began to hunger for spiritual} the true seed, and to all those who, through 
food, and in order to obtain it, he resorted to the obedience, become united to him in the covenant 
priests, who, he supposed, could, by their learn-! of life. William Bayly entered into communion 
ing, open the mysteries of the heavenly kingdom. | with the Anabaptists, and received the rite of 
He found, however, that they fed him upon | water baptism. He observes: ‘ Before I was 
husks, being destitute of that true bread which | dipped in water they called me not brother, but 
comes down from heaven, and, while he was’ suddenly after, they did; yet I was the same 
famishing, the cry of his soul was: “Give me! every way as before.” He did not find the peace 
food, or else I perish.” |and joy he expected, and he. longed for that 
“In those days,” he says, “my soul was. spiritual food which alone can satisfy the soul. 
awakened by the witness of God, feeling the| Having heard a book read concerning the suf- 


burden of sin, and was often afraid of death and | ferings of the people called Quakers, his heart 
misery without end; but knew not how to get was touched with tenderness and pity towards 
out from under the power of sin and death, nor ' them, and he was led to believe they suffered in- 
to escape the wrath to come, being ignorant of nocently for conscience’ sake. 

him that saveth from it, which is Christ, the | 


Afterwards he heard one of their ministers, 
power of God, that lighteth every man that who preached the word of life, and he rejoiced 
cometh into the world, which condemns sin in in hearing it, being convinced that it was tho 
the flesh.” Finding he could derive no help very truth. He became satisfied that there is 
from the priests, he left them, and sought for no other way to know God, but by walking in 
retirement and quietude at home, which was a the light which comes from Christ the Sa 
great cross to his wife and nearest relatives. But, viour, and leads all who follow it out of the evil 
although he had from a sense of duty, withdrawn | that is in the world. He who “was glorified 
from attendance on the mercenary teachers of with the Father before the world was,” is the 
religion, he was induced by motives of expedi- | substance of all the types, figures, shadows, and 
ency, and through the persuasion of others, to ordinances. ‘He redeems man by his blood— 
frequent their meetings again, for which he was | the life—out of the earth, into which man was 
brought into condemnation and deep distress by | driven by transgression,” and brings him again 
the Searcher of hearts. into union and communion with God. 

Being in want of employment, he made two| As the mind of William Bayly was turned to 
voyages to France, and became deeply interested | the true light, many passages of Scripture were 
in the study and practice of navigation, by which | revived and opened to him, by which he was 
he was so much fascinated, that his attention | confirmed in the doctrines of Friends. A change 


was, for a time, withdrawn from the pursuit of 
spiritual good, “the spirit of the world came in 
upon him like a flood, and gross darkness cov- 
ered his soul.”” Yet he wasso far restrained by 
the witness for God,—the light in his conscience, 
that he durst not return to his former course of 
wickedness. Although he was preserved from 
gross immorality, yet the love of the world had 
a strong hold in bis heart, and the love of right- 
eousnes had greatly declined. 

While in this condition, he indulged many 
vain imaginations of honor and renown ; but sud- 


was then begun in him, and “he was made to 
weep and lament, seeing all the religion in the 
world to be but a fading leaf, without the pure 
life and power of God, which alone can save from 
sin and bring into unity with him.” While in 
this troubled condition, he was followed day and 
night by many Anabaptists, endeavoring to per- 
suade him out of it ; looking upon him as delud- 
ed, some resorted to prayers, some to flatteries, 
and others to railing words, telling him that he 
was fallen from grace, and was become under 
the law, making the blood of Christ of none 


denly his mind was arrested by a divine visita-|effect. Their efforts were not without success, 
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for he knew not then “the blood to be the life, 
sod that the light is the life of men.” Though 
he was convinced in his conscience, yet his 
understanding being darkened by listening to 
their counsels, he was drawn away from a reli- 
ance upon “the law written iu the heart—the 
sure word of prophecy,” to which he should have 
been faithful. 

In order to obtain relief from trouble, he was 
persuaded to join again with them more zealous- 
ly than before, and having become a minister, he 
“encouraged others to follow their strongimagin- 
ations from the letter of Scripture, looking for 
s Saviour without us, though the Scripture saith, 
«Christ in you the hope of glory,” and “ Know 
ye know that Christ is in you, except ye be re- 
probates 2” 

He found, however, that all his efforts to ob- 
tin peace of mind by outward observances were 
in vain; he was brought under severe condem- 
sation for his dereliction of duty, and finally he 
vithdrew from fellowship with the Anabaptists, 
and joined in membership with Friends. 

He was convinced by the ministry of George 
fox, in the year 1655, being then a resident of 
Pool, a seaport in Dorsetshire. Believing it his 
duty to testify publicly to the spiritual truths he 
had embraced, he went to the parish house of 
worship for that purpose, but was hauled out 
with violence. He suffered imprisonment for 
conscience, sake at Southampton in the year 
1657, and at Hartford he was some years a pris- 
oer, being committed in 1663. It does not ap- 
pear at what date he settled in the city of Lon- 
don ; but in the year 1662, while quietly stand- 
ing in the street, near the Bull and Mouth meet- 
ing-house, he was taken by soldiers and carried 
before Richard Brown, alderman, who treated 
him with violence, and then committed him to 
Newgate prison. Again in 1670, being found 
preaching in Grace-church street meeting, he 
was taken before the mayor and committed to 
prison He was a patient sufferer for the cause 
of truth, and a powerful minister of the gospel. 
(To be continued.) 





ON TEMPTATIONS. 


I know of but two resources against tempta- 
tions. One is, faithfully to follow the interior 
light in sternly and immediately cutting off every- 
thing we are at liberty to dismiss, and which 
may excite or strengthen the temptation. I say 
everything which we are at liberty to dismiss, 
because we are not always permitted to avoid the 
occasions of evil. Such as are unavoidably con- 
nected with the particular position in which 
Providence has placed us, are not considered to 
be within our power. 

The other expedient consists in turning towards 
God in every temptation, without being dis- 
turbed or anxious to know if we have not already 
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yielded a sort of half consent, and without in- 
terruptiog our immediate recourse to God. By 
examining too closely whether we have not been 
guilty of some unfaithfulness, we incur the risk 
of being again entangled in the temptation. The 
shortest and surest way is to act like a little 
child at the breast; when we show it a frightful 
monster, it shrinks back and buries its face in 
its mother’s bosom, that it may no longer behold 
it. 

The sovereign remedy is the habit of dwelling 
continually in the presence of God. He sustains, 
consoles, and calms us. 

We must never be astonished at temptations, 
be they never so outrageous. Qn this earth all 
is temptation. Crosses tempt us by irritating our 
Qur life 
is a continual combat, but one in which Jesus 
Christ fights for us. We must pass on unmoved, 
while temptations rage around us, as the travel- 
ler, overtaken by a storm, simply wraps his cloak 
more closely about him, and pushes on more 
vigorously towards his destined home. 

If the thought of former sins and wretched- 
ness should be permitted to come before us, we 
must remain confounded and abashed before God, 
quietly enduring in his adorable presence all the 
shame and ignominy of our transgressions. We 
must not, however, seek to entertain or to call 
up so dangerous a recollection. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in doing what 
God wills, there is very little to be done by us; 
and yet there is a wonderful work to be accom- 
plished, no less than that of reserving nothing, and 
making no resistance for a moment, to that jeal- 
ous love, which searches inexorably into the most 
secret recesses of the soul for the smallest trace 
of self, for the slightest intimations of an affection 
of which itself is not the author. So, on the 
other hand, true progress does not consist in a 

multitude of views, nor in austerities, trouble 
and strife ; it is simply willing nothing and every- 
thing, without reservation and without choice, 
cheerfully performing each day’s journey as Pro- 
vidence appoints it for us; seeking nothing, re- 
fusing nothing ; finding everything in the present 
moment, and suffering God, who does everything, 
to do his pleasure in and by us, without the 
slightest resistance. © how happy is be who has 
attained to this state! and how full of good things 
is his soul, when it appears emptied of every- 
thing! 





THE BEST INVESTMENT.—Dr. Franklin, speak- 
ing of education, says: “ Ifa man empties his 
purse into his head, no man can take it away 
from him. An investment of knowledge always 
pays the best interest.” 





It is our own fault, if our greatest trials do rot. 
turn out to be our greatest advantages. 
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MEMOIR OF GHARRET VAN HASSEN. 


Gharret Van Hassen, an ancient Friend of 
Dublin, born in Holland, about the year 1695, 
was a signal instance of the mercy and long for- 
bearance of a gracious God ; having been favored 
with a Divine and powerful visitation, about the 
fortieth year of his age, and thereby reclaimed 
from a state of unregeneracy and sin, witnessing 
true repentance. He joined in society with 
Friends, and his relation of this event may be 
given in his own words, the reader making al- 
lowance for the language, learned late in life: 
“Tt came to pass in the fortieth year of my age, 
that I left Holland, and came to England, in 
order to take shipping at London for Philadel- 
phia, there to settle. The week I intended to 
set out#l was taken with the gout, which I had 
never had; and before I was recovered, the ship 
went out, and left me behind. Within two 
weeks after, it was in the newspapers that this 
same ship was lost, and all that werein it. Oh! 
that such a deliverance may be as a seal upon my 
mind. From London I removed to Colchester 
and there settled, working at my trade, which 
was wool-combing. I joined with a Dutch Soci- 
ety, which was in this place, where the minister 
preached in my own language. And it came to 
pass, one day, after our Society broke up, in the 
way towards my lodging I came near the meet- 
ing-house of the people called Quakers; and 
seeing people standing in the yard with their hats 
off, I went in and stood amongst them, as near 
to the door as I well could, and heard the voice 
of a woman in prayer; which so affected me, 
that I wept bitterly, and in that frame went to 
my lodging. The next morning I went to the 
minister of our Society, and said to him, ‘Sir, 
something is the cause of my coming to you.’ 
He asked me what it was? ThenI said: ‘Sir, 
I never remember to have shed a tear under all 
your doctrine ; and yesterday I heard a woman, 
not understanding a word she said, yet it made 
such an alarm in the book of my conscience, that 
if I was to die this night, 1 fear I am not fit for 
God nor His kingdom. What, sir, (said I,) can 
be the meaning of this?’ To which he replied: 
‘The woman is a witch, and has bewitched you.’ 
Upon this I asked what these people were? 
Then he asked me if I had a mind to be a Qua- 
ker? I answered: ‘Nay, God forbid; but be- 
fore I go to heaven I must be a good Christian.’ 
To which he replied: ‘Then you must not go 
among them, for they are not Christians.’ Then 
immediately that text of Scripture came before 
me, ‘ Men love darkness rather. than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil.’ He parted from me 
in great anger; and the succeeding weck I went 
to the Quakers’ meeting, when a public Friend, 
called Sarah Lay, stood up and spoke a few 
words. But I could not understand one word, 
being a stranger to the language; neither did 
what she said affect me. And sol came back 


out of the meeting, concluding in my mind to go 
the next week; but if the woman was not then 
there whose voice affected me the week before, | 
resolved never to go again. The next week, ac. 
cording to intention, I went again; and in a short 
time, Mary Wyatt, then unknown to me, came 
in, and soon after kneeled down to prayer. Then, 
being greatly affected, I cried in secret: ‘What 
a pity it is that all the world is not of one lan. 
guage! Ifso, I should know what this woman 
saith.’ From henceforward I have continued 
amongst Friends, and am now, at the time of 
writing this, in the fifty-eighth year of my age ; 
about eighteen years from the time of my con. 
vincement.” 

Being through faithfulness led in the paths of 
piety and love to God and men, he became a 
minister, and was a fervent laborer, zealous in his 
testimony against the inordinate love of the 
world, affectionately tender to the youth, and 
solicitous for their preservation from the tempta- 
tions incident to their time of life. 

In the year 1737, Gharret Van Hassen came 
to Ireland; and for the most part of his remain. 
ing time resided in Dublin. He visited the 
meetings of Friends in Great Britain ; and in 
the year 1747 performed a visit to most, or all 
the families of Friends in Ireland, and also to 
such as had incurred the censure of the Society; 
in which labor he was weil received, for his heart 
overflowed with charity. 

Simple in his manners, and unassuming ; in- 
dustrious and independent; living alone, and 
with great neatness, though in very limited cir- 
cumstances, he was respected as well as beloved. 
It is related of him, that travelling alone in Scot- 
land, during the hostilities exercised in 1745, he 
was stopped by military men, who inquired: 
“ What king are you for?” The answer to this 
question was hazardous; but the honest-hearted 
man replying, “I am for the King of heaven,” 
he was suffered to proceed unmolested on his way. 

During the latter part of his life, he was 
greatly afflicted with bodily infirmitics, disabling 
him, in a great measure, for public service: but 
he still retained his love to God and man, and 
at or near the time of his conclusion, had the 
comfortable assurance of his approaching remo- 
val to a better state; saying, “I am going to 
your Father and my Father; to your God and 
my God. I die daily, nevertheless I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” He departed 
this life the 30th of Sixth month, 1765, aged 
about seventy; a minister upwards of twenty- 
eight years. 


EVIL PERPETUATED.—Scratch the green rind 
of a sapling, or wantonly twist itin the soil, and 
the scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for 


centuriesto come. How forcibly does this beau- 
tiful figure teach the lesson of giving right instead 
of wrong tendencies to the young mind. 
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MENDIP ANNALS. 


Many of your readers have doubtless become 
acquainted with the remarkable labors of Han- 
nah More and her sister among the Mendip vil- 
lagers, a8 portrayed in the Memoirs of Hannah 
More; and the journal of Martha More, which 
has been recently published under the above 
title, must have tended to renew a feeling of in- 
terest in the subject. Having had many oppor- 
tuoities of witnessing the beneficial effects pro- 
duced by the ministrations of these devoted wo- 
men, I am desirous of bearing testimony, through 
the medium of your pages, to their value and 
importance. 

My acquaintance with the Mendip villages did 
not commence until after Martha More had been 
called from works to rewards. Hannah More 
had also, for a long time, been laid aside from 
her active engagements, and confined to the se- 
clusion of two rooms. It was, however, my 
privilege as a child, to be frequently taken by 
my parents to call upon her in her delightful re- 
treat at Barley Wood, and afterwards at her 
Clifton home. And well do I remember the 
brightness and beauty of the evening of her life. 
She was wont to express the comfort it was to 
her to think that she should leave the world 
better than she found it. And whilst, as regard- 


ed the part which she had herself been called to 
act, her acknowledgment was that of an unprof- 
itable servant, she could rejoice in the remem- 


brance that she had been enabled, however un- 
vorthily, to confess her Lord, and to proclaim 
His truth alike to the rich and to the poor. I 
once heard an aged Friend say, that if he were 
to seek to promote missionary operations, he 
should be disposed to send missionaries first to St. 
James’ and next to St. Giles’; and such was in 
effect the plan pursued by Hannah More. My 
present purpose is, however, to speak of the ef- 
fects produced by the labors which she and her 
What those labors 


journal to which I have referred. Some of the 
ideas on which the laborers describe themselves 
as having acted, may doubtless be considered as 
belonging to the last, rather than to the present 
century. The very limited course of instruction 
given in the schools—the objection to teach 
Writing which was at first felt—the bribe of a 
shilling, accompanied by beef and peas at Christ- 
mas, held out to those who regularly attended 
the workhouse services, and the patronizing sort 
of notion which ran through the whole of the 
efforts employed, would now be regarded as al- 
together out of place by many of the more active 
and successful laborers in the same field. But we 
must not judge the men and women of the 
eighteenth, (any more than those of the seven- 
teenth,) by the standard of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We have only to remember the character 
of the age in which Hannah More and her sister 


lived, to see that they were, on the whole, far in 
advance of their time; and that they did much 
to pave the way for what may in many respects 
be considered a better state of things. And 
again, in considering the narrow views and feel- 
ings which led them to look with suspicion on the 
proceedings of some of their fellow-laborers of 
other denominations, we can hardly make suffi- 
cient allowance for the tendency of the high and 
dry Church sentiment in which they were nur- 
tured. It is to be regretted, indeed, that the 
editor of the Mendip Annals, whilst giving in- 
sertion to extracts from Martha More’s journal 
in which unfavorable mention is made of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, should have failed to no- 
tice the fact, that the labors of that useful body 
of Christians co-operated with those of Hannah 
More and her sister in bringing about tig bene- 
ficial results described, and that the Cheddar 
schoolmistress, the most efficient of all their 
teachers, had received her training for the work 
of an evangelist, as the“ leader” of a Wesleyan 
‘Selass.” The fact is, that the ladies of whom I 
am speaking were wont to display much more 
liberality towards Christians of other denomina- 
tions, than would be imagined by those who 
know them only through the accounts which have 
been published respecting them. They did not 
scruple to read sermons published by a dissent- 
ing minister (among others) to their evening 
congregations. Dissenters of various denomina- 
tions were welcomed to their house, and had the 
privilege of becoming acquaiuted there with men 
belonging to the Established Church whom they 
had no difficulty in recognizing as brethraa.. The 
late Richard Ball, of Bridgewater, used to relate, 
how, in calling at Barley Wood, on his return 
from a Bristol Quarterly Meeting, he found him- 
self sitting on the same sofa with Hannah More 
and the then Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. 
I well remember hearing her speak of the bond 
which the anti-slavery cause had formed between 
herself and the Society of Friends; and a simi- 
lar bond was established between herself and 
other Christians by the operations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Of Elizabeth Fry, 
Hannah More once said, “I honor her above all 
women.” 

But again I must recall my wandering pen to 
the results of the labors to which I have referred. 
And one of the most important things to be 
noted in reference to them is their permanence. 
Nearly seventy years have passed away since 
William Wilberforce was so affected with the 
condition of Cheddar, on his going thither with 
Hannah More to visit the cliffs for which that 
village is so celebrated, that he left the cold 
chicken and wine provided for his refreshment 
untouched. Through his encouragement and 
liberal assistance, his kind-hearted hostesses were 
enabled to commence, without delay, their long 
series of labors in that place. And it may most 
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truly be said that the fruit remains unto this 
day. I have conversed with more than one of 
the older villagers who were able from their own 
recollections to verify, in the main, the descrip- 
tions given by Hannah More and her sister of 
the state of Cheddar, when they first visited it. 
The only place of worship was at that time so 
poorly attended that less than twenty persons (in 
a parish of 2,000 inhabitants) often formed the 
congregation. The children were allowed to re- 
main uninstructed, and the Bible was almost an 
unknown book. There can be no mistake as to 
the contrast presented by that and the present 
state of things in these respects. There are now 
three places of worship, all of them well attended, 
and with a Sabbath-school attached to each. The 
nationgl school established by Hannah More 
conti to exist, and there is also a Brit- 
ish school attended by a considerable number of 
children. I was once present at a gathering of 
1,200 children belonging to schools situated 
within six miles of Cheddar. These wereschools 
conducted, indeed, by Dissenters, but in regard 
to some of them it would be easy to show some- 
thing more than an indirect connection between 
them and the labors of Hannah More. Of her 
endeavors to give circulation to the Bible, it may 
be said, that they have been carried forward un- 
til few, if any, families are left destitute. I 
might speak also of the pertianent effects pro- 
duced upon individuals who shared in the in- 
structions thus imparted, and of many who were, 
I believe, enabled to hold the beginning of their 
confidence steadfast unto the end. The remark 
was once made to me by the clergyman of a vil- 
lage in which these good ladies had bestowed 
great pains and labor, that there was but little 
evidence remaining of benefit having resulted to 
the individuals and families in whom they were 
most interested; but the reason of that com- 
plaint was, I think, to be found in the fact, that 
many of those to whom he referred had become 
connected with dissenting congregations instead 
of with his own. It has often been my privi- 
lege, whilst attending the annual tea-meetings 
held in support of the schools to which I have 
alluded, to listen to the lively recitals and heart- 
stirring appeals of a dear old man—Robert Clark 
—who had been one of the first scholars in the 
Cheddar school. He had there received some of 
his earliest religious impressions; but having 
subsequently been led to dissent from the Es- 
tablished Church, he was one of the first to join 
what has now become a large congregation of 
Baptists. Although possessed of but few of the 
advantages of human learning, he may be said 
to have borne, throughout a lengthened life, an 
ettectual testimony to the love of Christ his 
Saviour. 

Those who have read Hannah More’s life will 
hardly fail to remember a striking letter from 
Martha More to her sister, in which she describes 
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the funeral of their old Cheddar teacher, “Mrs, 
Baber.” One cannot help wishing, when one 
reads of the difficulty which Patty More had on 
that occasion to restrain herself from speaking to 




















the assembled multitude, that she had belonged “ 
to a religious body whose views and practices ome 
would have allowed of her exercising freely the Chris 
spiritual gifts with which she had been entrusted, ve 
She mentions in that letter to her sister the re 

names of some of the bearers who manifested § . 
deep emotion as they lowered the coffin into the Pe 
grave. I had once an opportunity of conversing 

with one of these men—Robert Reeves—and of Br 
hearing him speak of his love for the memory of 

the old schoolmistress. But what struck me 

most in his remarks, was the description he gave 

of the change which had taken place in his feel. 

ings towards her. He said he well remembered C 
the day when she first came to Cheddar, and that  ™* 

he thought as he saw her walking through the and 





village, that he should have liked to join others 
in stoning her out of the place, because she look- 
ed so different to all the other people there, 
(It is probable that the old fashioned Methodist 
bonnet which this good woman wore, had to do 
with the repugnance which her appearance ex- 
cited. It appears from Martha More’s journal, 
that stones were really thrown at her on ber first 
going to Cheddar.) 

Although I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the other villages to which the labors in ques- 
tion were extended, to be able to speak of the 
general advance in Christian civilization which 
has been observable in them since the com- 






























mencement of those labors, my knowledge of § P 
them is of a more restricted character. I must, y 
however, refer to the case of the old schoolmas- Ww 
ter of the Shipham School, Paul Stowell, to § Y' 
whose accounts of the improvement which had vs 
taken place in that once heathenish village I ¥ 
have often listened. Of Martha More in partic- 2 











ular he had a most loving remembrance. He 
used to say, that “when the gentlefolks came to® 
visit the school, it was Miss Hannah they wanted 
tosee; but Miss Patty did the teaching.’ Very 
striking was the account which he gave of the 
benefit he had himself derived from teaching in 
the school. He had belonged to that class of 
teachers to whom Martha More so often refers 
as being themselves very deficient in the know- 
ledge of the truth. He used to describe himself 
as having taught to others that with which he 
had himself at the time no saving acquaintance. 
But the Bible was the ordinary reading book in 
the school, and by constantly hearing it read he 
had acquired a great familiarity with its contents. 
And when in after life he was made a living 
partaker of the grace of the Gospel, the know- 
ledge which he had thus acquired became to him 
a treasure of great value. His last illness was 
very protracted, and as his weakness prevented 
his reading much, it was then that his stores of 
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Seripture knowledge were most largely drawn | where known, and as universally beloved : his 
spon. Sometimes, he used to say, a single verse | extensive learning and great wisdom soon made 
of Scripture served him as food for meditation | him known ; his integrity and the splendor of 
for days and nights together. his virtues made him beloved. Kings were gov- 
It was perhaps permitted to Hannah and Mar-| erned by his counsels, and the people reverenced 
tha More, to see more of the fruit of their in-| himasasaint. The good effects of hisexampleand 
sructions than commonly falls to the lot of| admonitions were, however, but temporary. He 
Christian teachers. But there were many in-| lived in times when rebellion, wars, and tumults 
stances like that of Paul Stowell, in which the | raged throughout the empire. Men had little 
ged which they were instrumental in sowing | leisure, and less inclination, to listen to his phi- 
sprang up #nd bare fruit after they had been|losophy; for, as we have observed, they were 
called away from their field of labor. ambitious, avaricious, and voluptuous. Hence 
WittiaM TANNER. | he often met with ill treatment and reproachful 
Bristol, Ninth month 3d, 1859. language, and it is said that conspiracies were 
[From the London Friend. ] | formed against his life: to which may be added, 
that his neglect of his own pecuniary interests 
had reduced him to extreme poverty. Some 
Confucius, the celebrated Chinese philosopher, philosophers among his contemporarie 80 
was born in the kingdom of Lou, five hundred | affected with the sad state of things, tii®*they 
and fifty-one years before the Christian era. | tetired into the mountains and deserts, thinking 
When a child, he had a grave and serious de- | that happiness could no where be found, bute 
portment, which gained him respect, and plainly | seclusion from society. They, in vain endeay- 
foretold what he would one day be. But he was | oured to persuade Confucius to follow their ex- 
most distinguished by his unexampled and exalt-| ample. ‘Iam aman,” said he, “ and cannot 
ed piety. He honored his relations; he en-| Separate myself from the society of men, and con- 
deavored in all things to imitate his grand-fa-| sort with beasts. Bad as the times are, I shall 
ther, who was then alive in China, and a very} do all I can to recall men to virtue ; for in 
pious man : and it was observable, that he never | virtueare all things. If mankind would but em- 
eat any thing, but he prostrated himself upon | brace it, and submit themselves to its discipline 
the ground, and offered it first to the Supreme | and laws, they would not want me, or any body 
Lord of heaven. One day, while he wasa child, | else, to instruct them. It is the duty of a 
he heard his grandfather fetch a deep sigh ; and | teacher first to perfect himself, and then to per- 
going up to him, with much reverence, ‘ May | fect others. Human naturecame to us from Hea- 
I presume,” said he, ‘without losing the re-| ven, pure and without defect; but in process of 
spect I owe you, to inquire into the occasion of | time, ignorance, the passions, and evil examples, 
your grief? Perhaps you fear that your posterity | corrupted it. Reformation consists in restoring 
will degenerate from your virtue, and dishonor | it to its primitive beauty : to be perfect we must re- 
you by their vices.” ‘ What put this thought | ascend to the point from which we have fallen. 
into your head,”’ said the old man to him; “and | Let us obey Heaven. Let our reason, and not our 
where have you learned to speak after this man- | senses, be the rule of our conduct : for reason will 
ner?” “Prom yourself,” replied Confucius :| teach us to think wisely, to speak prudently, aud 
to behave ourselves worthily upon all occasions.” 
md I have often heard you say, that a son, who} Confucius did not cease to travel about, and 
does not by his virtue support the glory of his | do all the good in his power. He gained many 
ancestors, does not deserve to bear their name.’ | disciples, who became strongly attached both to 
At twenty-three years of age, when he had | his person and his doctrine. ‘I'bese he sent into 
gained a considerable knowledge of antiquity, | different parts of the empire to promote reforma- 
and acquainted himself with the laws and cus-| tion of manners amongst the people. All his 
toms of the country, he projected a scheme for a| instructions were enforced by his own example. 
general reformation of manners. Wisely per-}| Hewas remarkable for his gravity and sobriety, his 
suaded that the people could not be happy, so | rigorous abstinence, his coutempt of riches, und 
long as avarice, ambition, voluptuousness, and | what are commonly called the goods of this life ; 
false policy reigned amongst them, he thought it | for his continual attention and watchfulness over 
incumbent upon him to recommend a severe mo-| his actions; and above all, for his unaffected 
rality ; and, accordingly, he began toenforce tem- | modesty and humility. He is said to have 
perance, justice, and other virtues ; to inspire a} lived three years in retirement ; and to have spent 
contempt of riches, parade, and splendor; and | the latter part of his lifein sorrow. A few days 
to excite such an elevation of mind as would ren- | before his last illness, he told his disciples, with 
der men incapable of dissimulation, and insin- | tears in his eyes, that he was overcome with grief 
cerity. In short, he used all the means he could | at the sight of the disorders which prevailed in 
think of to redeem his countrymen from a life|the empire : “ The mountain,” said he, “ is fall- 
of pleasure toa life of reason. He was every!en, the high machine is demolished, and the 
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sages are all fled.” His meaning was that the 
edifice of perfection, which he had endeavored 
to raise, was entirely overthrown. He began to 
languish from that time ; and a few days before his 
death expressed himself thus : “The kings reject 
my maxims ; and since I am no longer useful on 
the earth, [ought not to regret leaving it.” After 
these words, he fellintoa lethargy ; and at theend 
of seven days expired in the armsof his disciples, 
in the seventy-third year ofhis age. Upon the 
first hearing of his death, the prince who then 
reigned in the kingdom of Lou could not refrain 
from tears; “God is not satisfied with me,” cried 
he, “since he has taken away Confucius.” 

Wise and good men are indeed precious gifts, 
with which heaven blesses the earth ; and their 
worth is seldom justly appreciated till after their 
dec Confucius was lamented by the whole 
emp He was honored as a saint; and so 
high,a “veneration was entertained for his me- 

2 . . . 

y, that it will scarcely ever be effaced in those 

rts of the world.— Religious Tracts. 
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Our TEsTIMONIES.—The events which have 
transpired within the past few weeks in the State 
of Virginia, have agitated our country from one 
end to the other, and doubtless the subjects of 
war and slavery have been introduced into house- 
holds where they are seldom freely discussed. 
At such times as the present it is well for us all 
to think seriously respecting our testimonies upon 
both of these subjects, and to make individual 
inquiry as to whether our lives and conversation 
are in accordance with the high professions we 
are making. Whilst we condemn the resort to 
violent measures in the sad occurrences at Har- 
per’s Ferry, it requires great care that we so ex- 
press our opinions as to give no countenance 
whatever to the enslaving of our fellow-men. As 
many of our members may not be perfectly fa- 
miliar with the language of our discipline, we 
give some extracts from the respective chapters 
on Negroes or Slaves and War. 

‘Tt appears to have been the concern of this 
Meeting, revived from time to time with increas- 
ing weight, to testify their entire disunity with 
the practice of enslaving mankind, (and particu- 
larly to guard all in membership with us against 
being concerned in the purchase of slaves from 
the coasts of Africa), yet as we have with sorrow 
to observe, that in some parts of our country this 
shameful practice is still continued and connived 
at, we think it proper to revive the advices here- 
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tofore issued, and again exhort our members tp 
be no way accessory to this enormous national 
evil, but to discourage it by all the justifiable 
means in their power; it being obvious, that 
wherever it prevails it tends to corrupt the mor. 
als of the people, so as not only to render them 
obnoxious to the displeasure of the Almighty, 
but deaf to his warnings, and insensible and re. 
gardless of his impending judgments.” 

“Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere to 
our ancient testimony against wars and fightings, 
and in no way to unite with any in warlike mea- 
sures, either offensive or defensive ; that by the 
inoffensiveness of our conduct, we may convine- 
ingly demonstrate ourselves to be real subjects 
of the Messiah’s peaceful reign, and be instra- 
mental in the promotion thereof, towards its de- 
sired completion, when, according to ancient 
prophecy, “the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea;” 
and its inhabitants “shall learn war no more.” 

This meeting fervently recommends to the 
deep attention of all our members, that they may 
be religiously guarded against approving or 
showing the least connivance at war, either by 
attending at or viewing of military operations; 
or in anywise encouraging the unstable deceitful 
spirit of party, by joining with political devices 
or associations, however speciously disguised un- 
der the ensnaring subtleties commonly attendant 
thereon: but that they sincerely labor to experi- 
ence a settlement on the alone sure foundation 
of pure unchangeable Truth; whereby through 
the prevalence of unfeigned Christian love and 
good will to men, we may convincingly demon- 
strate that the kingdom we scek is not of this 
world. A kingdom and government whose sub- 
jects are free indeed! redeemed from those cap- 
tivating lusts from whence come wars and fight- 
ings.” 





Diep, At her late residence in Westchester county, 
N. Y., on the 25th of 10th mo., 1859., Paepe CaRPEN- @ 
TER, in the 74th year of her age, the widow of our 
much esteemed friend, Jacob Carpenter. They were 
Elders of Purchase Monthly Meeting for many years. 

Their loss is deeply felt, and by their exemplary 
walk gave evidence that their day’s work was done 
in the day time. 


——, On the morning of the 18th inst., Emma ©. Mit- 
LER, daughter of Anna R. and Daniel L. Miller, Jr., in 
the 12.bh year of her age. 


——., On the morning of the 20th inst., Mira, wife of 
SAMUEL TOWNSEND. 





A USEFUL HINT. 


In a late number of the Eclectic Medical 
Journal the editor remarks that young babies 
often cry from thirst. Their natural supply is 
intended as food not as drink, and makes them 
thirsty without really quenching the thirst as a 
cool liquid would. They cry, he thinks, for cold 
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ater. Many a mother is anxious to know what 
ails the little sufferer that it should cry so loudly, 
yd imagining it to be suffering from pain, ad- 
nivisters some unnecessary opiate, or pain-killer, 
vhen all the child needs is a few teaspoonsful 
of good, pure, sparkling cold water. As the ex- 

riment isa very simple and easy one, let all 
mothers try it first, before having recourse to 
medicine. In warm weather, particularly, child- 
ren may be suffering from thirst instead of pain, 
and a small quantity of cold water may give them 
iwmediate relief —B. Journal. 


“CANST THOU SEND LIGHTNINGS ?” 


Though vast the realm over which man holds 
entrol, there are moments when he feels oppres- 
ively his own nothingness. Whether he sleep 
or wake, regard with attention or indifference, 
ie earth arouses from her wintry torpor, and 
arays herself in beautiful garments. ‘He has no 
power to cause one leaf to unfold, one petal to 
expand, one blade of grass to pierce the dusky 
nould ; but ere summer comes, the leaves hang 
thick upon the trees, the flowers deck garden, 
field and wood, and everywhere the earth is 
green with abundant herbage. The wild bird 
ofthe forest learns not its song from him, and 
the breezes that come, he knows not whence, 
aid go, be knows not where, are inexplicable 
mysteries. 

And as time bears onward the golden summer 
hours, and with them the freshness and beauty 
that had made the world so fair, and the leaves 
drop upon the faded sod, and the blossoms lose 
their colors and fragrance, what can man do to 
retain the passing glory, and bid decay pause in 
her desolating career? 

And when from over the sea the fierce storm 
breaks upon the defenceless shore, and rocks 
man’s humble habitations, and bends the ancient 
trees like slender reeds, what can he do but listen, 
and tremble and wonder? Or, if in a stout bark 
he rides the tempest-tossed wave, how feeble, 
even with his brave heart and cool reason, are 
ill his efforts for mastery over the seething flood! 
He may outride the danger, he may, in an hour 
sleep below the whelming waters. A will might- 
- than his is moving over the face of the great 
eep. 

How terrible, how sudden, how strong, are 
the movements of the lightning, that passes from 
one cloud to another to the mystic roll of the 
thunder, or glances to earth, bearing destruction 
inits path. It rends the oak ofa century; it 
tears rocks from their mountain beds, and hurls 
them fathoms down to dark abysses ; it seizes 
the masts of brave ships, and wrenches them 
from their strong hold ; it destroys the habitations 
of men in an instant, and it takes their breath 
and leaves them clay; and all these without 
human interference, and even in defiance of the 
subtlest human skill. 
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Canst thou send the lightning? While gazing 
on the threatening cloud whose bosom is rent 
by the electric fire, the soul feels that a mightier 
than itself holds the directing and controlling 
power. Upward the heavy mass moves until 
the whole sky is veiled from our sight, and no 
human arm can stay the unfolding of that dread 
curtain ; and when the lightning leaps across the 
dark expanse with blinding brilliancy, and scat- 
ters here and there its resistless bolts, and the 
rolling of the thunder bids the firm earth tremble, 
then is felt, with convincing power, that God is 
in the storm, and that man is powerless before 
His stupendous machinery. 


But a few weeks since, and the setting sun 
left behind a cloudless firmament, from which 
the great “multitude of stars shone out with 
unwonted brilliancy; gradually, the nor - 
came luminous with its mystic fires, and th 
and the west gathered to themselves of the great 
glory, and from the horizon to the zenith, und 
lations of light in broad waves, or golden pilla 
sharply detined, or delicate streamers like the 
folds of a gossamer curtain, made the heavens 
almost too wondrously beautiful. 


Nosound borne through the silent night accom- 
panied this magnificent display of the Creator’s 
skill, and man could only fold his hands in reve- 
rence, in wonder and adoration. What were all 
the mimic exhibitions of human ingenuity to 
this wondrous walking forth of the light out of 
the frozen regious of the North? 


Such thoughts as these, while they inculcate 
due humility, really ennoble and enlarge the 
human mind, leading it from low and degrading 
pursuits, from narrow and uoworthy thoughts, 
into contemplations that have their end in Om- 
niscience. If the undevout astronomer be mad, 
surely he is not less so who can go out into Na- 
ture’s broad domains, and use his sense aright, 
without feeling all within moved to worship. 
The ear is regaled with an infinity of sweet 
sounds, the eye feasts on ever-changing beauty, 
and the fragrance of the garden, so spiritual in 
its unseen presence, seems earth’s fitting incense 
to its beneficent Author. 


O, go not forth with cold heart and unobserv- 
ant eye, into the domain prepared with so much 
skill and care for man’s enjoyment! Bear in 
your silent thoughts the memory of Him who 
gave the blade of grass its transient life, and 
notes the rolling of the farthest star. He has 
cared for you with a love immeasurable as His 
own eternity ; and what deeper sin is there than 
ingratitude to Him? 

We can send no lightnings on their path, nor 
stay the passage of stormy seas, nor hush the 
winds in their wild revelry ; but we can lay upon 
God’s altar, with pure hands, the oblation of 
loving, faithful, obedient hearts— New England 
Farmer. 
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fom the University of Edinburgh, remained for 
sme time with his father; but in 1824 went to 
South America, as an engineer, and did not returo 
ill 1827. During his absence the Stockton and 
Darlington line was constructed. It was opened 
om the 27th of September, 1825, and on that day 
the first railway passenger train in the world was 
driven by Mr. George Stephenson. 

Mr. Stephenson now set up a locomotive man- 
ufactory at Newcastle. He wasappointed, how- 
wer, soon afterwards, to be principal engineer of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, at a sal- 
ary of £1,000 a year. But he had to fight with 
that company before he could convince them 
that locomotives would pay better than horses 
orfixed engines. TheiMpntroversy was going on 
vhen Mr. Robert Stephenson returned from 
South America. Many eminent engineers had 
reported unfavorably of the locomotive system, 
ud the son’s pen had to be called into requisi- 
tion to defend the father’s ideas. At length the 
directors offered a prize of £500 for the best 
leomotive engine which would fulfil certain con- 
ditions, which were that it should consume its 
own smoke, should draw three times its own 
weight at therate of ten miles an hour, should be 
supported on springs, uot exceed six tons weight, 
ad should not cost more than £550. The trial 
was fixed for the 6th of October, 1829, and on 
that day the great match took place. Out of 
fur engines entered for the prize, two were with- 
drawn as not fulfilling the conditions, a third 
broke down on trial, and Mr. Stephenson’s 
“Rocket,” which stood every test, was left to 
arry off the prize. The maximum velocity 
_ it attained was twenty-nine miles an 
our. 

Mr. George Stephenson was forty-eight years 
of age when he accomplished this feat. He lived 
to the age of 67, dying in 1848. He lived to 
xe the development of the railway system 
throughout the world, and, in conjunction with 
his son, laid down most of the important lines 
in England. 

Mr. ‘Robert Stephenson, with an education 
which guve him superior advantages, seems to 
have inherited the best practical traits of his 
father’s character. He had attained the high- 
est eminence in his profession before his father’s 
death, and had indeed accomplished the great 
feat of his life. The Tubular Bridge over the 
Menai Straits was the chef d’euvre of his 
genius and skill. This bridge, as is known, is 
on the Chester and Holyhead Railway, in En- 
gland, across that great tidal chasm which sepa- 
rates Carnarvon from the island of Anglesey. 
It was there required by the interests of com- 
merce that the structures should be a hundred 

feet above high water mark, and the Straits, it is 
said, rise and fall 20 to 25 feet with each suc- 
cessive tide. Mr. Stephenson at first conceived 
the idea of effecting the object by means of a 
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magnificent bridge of two cast iron arches, each 
of which, springing fifty feet above the water, 
was to be 450 feet span and 100 feet high, *to 
be supported by a centre pier. This plan was 
rejected, however, by tke Admirality, because 
the stipulated height of 100 feet would only be 
attained under the crown of the arch, instead of 
extending across the whole of the water-course. 
Mr. Stephenson was therefore put to his trumps 
to devise a bridge which throughout the whole 
of its length should be of the specified height. 
And he succeeded, the result being the present 
magnificent structure. This wonderful inven- 
tion, as our readers are aware, has been adopted 
as the general model of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way bridge at Montreal, which was also devised 
by Mr. Stephenson, and has been constructed 
under his directions, and which will be the great- 
er and grander work of the two. 

The invention consists of two straight tubes 
—one for up and one for down trains—composed 
of wrought iron boiler plates, firmly rivetted to- 
gether. In order to turn aside the force of the 
wind, the tubes are made oval, or elliptical. The 
extremities rest on stout abutments of mason- 
ry, and the intermediate portions repose on three 
massive and lofty towers, one at high water mark 
on each side of the Straits, aad the other, no less 
than 210 feet high, is erected in the middle of 
the stream, upon a rock fortunately there, pro- 
truding above the surface at low tide, but cover- 
ed with ten feet of water, or more at high tide. 
The length of the tubes is 1,492 feet. This is 
about a quarter of a mile. The bridge at Mon- 
treal is about two miles. 

Previous to the construction of the Menai 
Straits, or Britannia Bridge, as it is called, a 
series of searching experiments were made, to 
ascertain the precise shape and thickness of the 
immense wrought iron aerial galleries that were 
to be thrown across the Straits, as also the exact 
amount of weight they would practically bear. 
This investigation developed many interesting 
and important and some wholly unexpected re- 
sults. It confirmed Mr. Stephenson’s theory, 
and led to the confident adoption of his plan, 
pretty much in detail. He determined that the 
size and adjustment of the iron to be used should 
be such as to enable the unsupported portion 
of the tube to bear up no less than 4000 tons 
over its whole surface, or 2000 tons in the cen- 
tre. As the maximum weight of a loaded train 
of 460 feet—the greatest distance between the 
towers of the bridge—was found to be 460 tons 
over the whole surface, or 230 at the centre, 
this of course is nine times greater than the 
amount of strength which was actually required. 

The manner of constructing this famous bridge 
and of raising the immense iron tubes to their 
places, was scarcely less ingenious and skilful 
than the invention itself. The whole length of 
the twin tubes is, as we havestated, 1492 feet ; 
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each tube, in the construction, was divided 
into four parts—those from the embankments to 
the highwater towers at each side being 274 
feet ; and those from these towers to that in the 
middle of the stream being 472 fect. The short- 
ter parts were permanently constructed on scaf- 
foldings in the positions in which they were to 
remain. The longer parts, those overhanging 
the Straits, were constructed at highwater mark 
on the shore, on wooden platforms, about 400 
feet from the towers on which they were eventu- 
ally placed. When finished they were floated 
to the bases of these towers and deposited on 
abutments in the masonry purposely made to 
receive them; and finally they were raised and 
deposited in their exalted stations, by the power 
of hydraulic presses of great size and force. 
Mr. Stephenson visited this country in 1853, 
having been deputed by capitalists in England 
: to go to Montreal for the purpose of ascertaining 
the feasibility of constructing a bridge, for the 
use of the Grand Trunk Railway, over the St. 
Lawrence. His skill as a practical engineer, 
and above all, his successful exyerience in the 
construction of the Menai Bridge, had deter- 
mined these capitalists to rely upon Mr. Stephen- 
son’s judgment in the matter. Men of less bold- 
ness, and of less knowledge undoubtedly, had 
regarded the idea of such a bridge as chimerical, 
if not impossible, on account of the dangers to 
which it would be exposed from the ice, and the 
necessity of elevating it so as to present no ob- 
struction to the navigation of the river. 
Mr. Stephenson met this emergency with bis 













































































































































































It happened to us to be present when he announe- 
ed to'the citizens of Montreal, in general terms, 
the result of his investigations and calculations. 
He expressed a very decided opinion that the 
bridge was a practicable idea, and that no cir- 
cumstances whatever connected with the ice 
could occur to endanger or injure the structure. 
His calenlations had satisfied him that no pres- 
sure of ice that could by any possibility come 
against the piers, would be sufficient to displace 
them. There were facts, he remarked, connect- 
ed with the breaking up of the ice, which were 
capable of mathematical demonstration ; and the 
actual pressure of the shore was also capable of 
being estimated accurately and certainly. If 
the ice were piled thirty or forty feet high, as it 
is said to be sometimes, it could be easily with- 
stood. A bridge could be constructed to resist 
the pressure of ice piled even twice that height. 
The weight of any conceivable pressure, and the 
strength necessary to sustain it, could be ascer- 
tained with as much certainty as any problem in 
Euclid. As to another objection against the 
bridge, that it would heap up the water, Mr. 
Stephenson considered that likewise as wholly 
groundless. The proposed bridge, he said, would 
occupy about 8 per cent. of the channel of 
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the river. The speed of the current, estimated 
at three miles an hour, would therefore be 
increased 8 per cent. by takirg 8 per cent, 
from the channel. The question was, what 
height of water would create this additional 
8 per cent. of speed. It would require 
about 34 inches, and that was the utmost 
that could possibly take place. The time is at 
hand for testing Mr. Stephenson’s confident 
views in regard to the Victoria Bridge. That 
stupendous work is nearly completed. It will 
not only be a splendid monument of his genius, 
but will constitute one of the scientific wonders 
of the world. — Boston Courier. 





FRESH AIR. 


Give your children plenty of fresh air. Let 
them snuff it until it sends the rosy current of 
life dancing joyfully to their temples. Air is 80 
cheap and so good, and so necessary withal, 
that every child should have free access to it, 
Horace Mann beautifully says : “‘ To put children 
on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as 
it would have been for Noah, during the deluge, 
to have put his family ona short allowance of 
water. Since God has poured out an atmos. 
phere of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a 
miser weep to see our children stinted in breath. 
—B. Journal. 





LADY. FRANKLIN. 


The following graceful tribute to Lady Franklin is 
from the pen of EvizaseTra H. Wuirtiee, sister of the 


accustomed courage and scientific skilfulness. | Quaker Poet of Amesbury. 


Fold thy hands, thy work is over, 
Cool thy watching eyes with tears, 

Let thy poor heart, overwearied, 
Rest alike from hopes and fears. 


Hopes that saw, with sleepless vision, 
One sad picture fading slow ; 

Fears, that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 


For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 
Truest heart of woman, weep ; 
Owning still the love that granted 

Unto thy beloved sleep. 


Not for bim that hour of terror, 
When the long ice-battle o’er— 

In the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore. 


Spared the cruel cold and famine, — 
Spared the fainting heart’s despair— 

What but that could mercy grant him? 
What but that has been thy prayer? 


Dear to thee that last memorial, 
From the cairn beside the sea; 

Evermore the month of roses 
Shall be sacred time to thee! 


Sad it is the mournful yew-tree 
O’er his slumbers may not wave ; 
Sad it is the English daisy 
May not blossom on his grave. 
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But his tomb shall storm and winter 
Shape and fashion year by year— 
Pile his mighty mausoleum 
Block on block, and tier on tier. 


Guardian of its gleaming portal 
Shall his stainless honor be, 
While thy love, a sweet immortal, 

Hovers o’er the Winter sea! 


TO A CITY PIGEON. 


Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove! 

Thy daily visits have touch’d my love; 

I watch thy coming, and list the note 

That stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 
And my joy is high, 

To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 


Why dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 

And forsake the wood with its freshen’d leaves? 

Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet? 
How canst thon bear 

This noise of people—this sultry air? 


Thou alone, of the feathered race, 

Dost look unscared on the human face; 

Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 

Dost love with man in his haunts to be; 
And the “ gentle dove” 

Has become a name for trust and love. 


A holy gift is thine, sweet bird! 
Thou ’rt named with childhood’s earliest word ! 
Thou ’rt link’d with all that is fresh and wild 
In the prison’d thoughts of the city child ; 

And thy glossy wings 
Are its brightest image of moving things. 


It is no light chance. Thou art set apart 

Wisely by Him who has tamed thy heart, 

To stir the love for the bright and fair, 

That else were seal’d in this crowded air; 
I sometimes dream 

Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 


Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves, 
And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
Ane murmur thy low, sweet music out ! 
I hear and see 
Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee! 
N. P. Wituis. 


History of the Life and Labors of Sir Charles 
Bell—| Histoire, etc.] By Amédée Pichot, 


D. M. (Paris, Lévy). 


To an English reader such a volume affords 
little opportunity for extract. Here the whole 
career of the man is clear before us all. We see 
him in the old-fashioned, godly, Scottish home, 
in which he was born in 1774, with his humble 
and unselfish father, the Episcopalian minister, 
who was not richer than the Man of Ross, and 
who nevertheless educated several sons for liberal 
professions, of whom Charles was the most able 
and remains the most famous. Equally well 
are we acquainted with the successful course of 
the latter at the University, and his struggles 
among his ungenerous fellow-countrymen, his 


comparative want of success in which drove him 
to London, where he again struggled long, but 
with ultimate and abiding triumph. With 
talent, originality, and perseverance like his he 
could not be forever kept in the background ; 
and as with these he gradually made way, the 
inert, the dull, and the dunces in his profession, 
grew annoyed or alarmed. He had colleagues, 
however, who were too noble to be jealous ; never- 
theless, as he climbed higher and higher, till 
his elevation rendered him a remarkable object 
in the eyes of all men, there were some of his 
own vocation too ready to sneer at “ the confound- 
ed Scotchman who, just like so many of his 
countrymen, sir, will push older men from their 
seats.” ‘ 
Again, who has forgotten the sensation caused 
by his discoveries connected with the nervous 
organization of man? More than Harvey effect- 
ed by his discovery of the circulation of the blood 
was accomplished by Charles Bell, when he prov- 
ed the truth of his nervous system. Harvey 
; was the first to understand and demonstrate what 
‘had been previously suspected and indicated ; 
but Charles Bell was the first who thought of, 
and the first who proved the absurdity of the 
system of the older anatomists, who held that 
the nervous substance was everywhere identical, 
and who attributed to all the nerves, without 
distinction, an equal share in the double function 
of motion and sensibility. Charles Bell long 
doubted that nature caused to emanate from the 
same organ two functions so distinct, and which 
exist independently of each other. Relying on 
the consistency of nature, he studied the nerves 
of the spine,—lived among them, so to speak, 
and he discovered that they were provided with 
two different roots, and composed of two net- 
works, distinct the one from the other. By 
isolating one of these from the anterior root to 
the point of union, and irritating the root itself, 
he beheld a convulsive contraction of the muscle; 
by irritating the posterior root of this nerve in 
the animal which was the honored but rather 
unlucky subject of the experiment, the useful 
victim was made to emit a cry of pain. Bell at 
once saw that he had before him the nerves of 
motion and those of sensibility. Nor was this 
all or near all. By beholding and by compre- 
hending thus much, he had founded a new system, 
but he proceeded greatly beyond this. By further 
study and repeated experiments, he made his 
culminating discovery, and won his great and 
imperishable renown. In the spinal conduit he 
came upon a third division of nerves in con- 
nection with other nerves which, for the most 
part, extend themselves to the muscles serving 
for the mechanism of respiration. He thereby 
arrived at the conclusion that this function was 
not altogether destined for the vivification of the 
blood in the lungs, but that the functions in 
question afforded us also the power of communi- 
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cating with our equals, of uttering the thoughts 
of our heart and soul, and that, in short, the 
nerves which regulate respiration are also the 
nerves of expression; and that in this way is 
organized what is popularly understood by the 
word “ emotion” of any sort. 

In recapitulating the great discovery, in order 
to keep in mind details which may have slipped 
from the memory of many persons who may also 
be glad to recover them without trouble, we pur- 

osely avoid technical terms, and we shall, doubt- 
ess, have been easily understood. There may 
be, nevertheless, a few readers disposed to ask, 
— What of all this? Why should such a mat- 
ter make a man famous?” They may fairly 
ask such questions. Charles Bell himself was 
heartily laughed at, at first, by foremost men in 
the ranks of medical science, for his suggesting 
that there were respiratory muscles in the face, 
and that these had any thing to do with expres- 
sion. 

The sum of the great discovery, then, is this: 
Bell found that the nerves of motion and sensi- 
bility were common to all beings capable of 
sensation and movement—to all animals, in short; 
but that the third or superadded division of 
nerves exists only where the organization exacts 
more elevated functions. He alone had discover- 
ed the method by which the brain communicates 
its will or impressions, to the body, and the man- 
ner by which the body makes its pains or pleasures 
sensible to the brain. His treatise must be read 
thoroughly to understand this, but such is a sum- 
mary of the system; and when Abernethy had 
studied the latter, and acknowledged its undeni- 
able truth, he generously exclaimed, that all 
other medical men had been blockheads for not 
having thought of this grand and simple truth 
before. 

We will not pursue the theme further. The 
life of Bell is worthy of the study of every man 
who has to fight his battle or has withdrawn from 
the field of life. What an indication of the hero 
there is in the fact, that while this man’s heart 
began to beat with pitying emotions at the be- 
ginning of a crue! operation, he could so make 
compassion subservient to duty, as to pass whole 
days and nights on the plain of Waterloo or in 
the Flemish hospitals, performing the most ter- 
rible operations on thousands of sufferers, among 
whom none, whatever his uniform, was looked 
upon as a foe! His heart would shake if his eye 
rested fora moment ona single man about to 
come under operation ; but he turned his eyes to 
the great mass of agonized beings before him, 
and steadied both heart and hand by recollections 
of his duty,—and what uses humanity might 
derive from his study of the wounds he was seek- 
ing to assuage. What a recognition, too, of his 

at merits was that exclamation of the French 

rofessor Roux, into whose lecture-rooms Bell 
once entered, for the purpose of listening to that 
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eminent man imparting instruction to his pupils! 
On recognizing Bell, the Parisian sage ceased to 


speak, closed his book, and turning to thestudentsi 18 32 
\(as he pointed to the illustrious stranger) ex. pd & 8) 
claimed, “ Enough, gentlemen, enough for this pS? ‘ 
day,—you have the honor of seeing Charleggm™*8* " 
Bell!” we dep 
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DESULPHURIZING MINERAL Coat—aANn Iy. 


PORTANT Discovery.—We see by the Pitts. jars that 
burg papers, that experiments have been made gue sdmitt 
in that city, at some of the iron establishments, pd posse 
in desulphurizing mineral coal, by the use of mmegt@phy 
steam, an entirely new process, and one describ. utisfacte 
ed as more effective and economical than the pro. gral che 
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cess of coking. If it is all that is described, 
this isa very important discovery for our furnaces, 
foundries, blacksmiths, copper and tin smiths, 
and in fact all trades which work in metals. Ac. 
cording to the statements made, coal can be desul. 
phurized in about six hours,and in doing so it loses 
much less weight then in coking. It gives 
four times more heat than coke, leaves no cin. 
ders, and is much better suited to smelting ores, 
yielding a full complement of iron, entirely free 
from all foreign matter, rendering the metal 
softer and tougher than iron made by any 
other process. The cost of applying the process 
is said to be very trifling, and the smelting can 
be done in any style of furnace now in use. In 
blacksmiths’ forges it will make hard or brittle 
iron soft, malleable and tough. In copper and 
tinsmithing, it will hold the sodder to the irons 
better, and give more heat than any other coal. 
Tt is also much cheaper than charcoal. Gen. 
J. K. Morehead, of the Novelty Works, at Pitts- 
burg, speaking of experiments made in his shop, 
bears the following testimony to the value of the 
process : 


Novety Works, Pitrssura, Nov. 8, 1858, 
Mr. JEssE Burroveus :—Dear Sir—I was 
much pleased with the experiment you made 
in our shop. The coal used by you was so im- 
pregnated with sulphur that our blacksmith 
could do nothing with it; and after putting it 












through your process, he not only used the same dor : 
coal, but could weld and make links of the worst fj mpl 
kind of Maryland short iron. If this testimony fj gress 
will be of any use to you, it is freely given. maine 
Yours, &e., J. K. MorEnEapD. a 
Mr. Wm. Matthews, of this city, is engaged ff inter 
in the enterprise of introducing this new process ~~, 
to the public, and is now endeavoring to bring it aan 
to the attention of those engaged in the manu- Oh 
facture and use of iron. Those who are in the § chus 
business will understand the importance of this J Tb 
discovery, and can satisfy themselves, by expe- —* 
riment, of its value. This subject is also well a 
worthy the attention of our numerous railroad § gna 
campanies.—P. Ledger. mea 
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FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


This institution, the object of which is to 
ford a system of instruction as extensive and 
ough as that of the usual course of the best 
s, and to embrace, to the fullest extent, 
se departments of all sciences which have a 
sctical or theoretical bearing upon agriculture, 
ys just issued a catalogue of the officers and 
adents for the present year, by which it ap- 
ars that the number of the latter is 119. To 
admitted, students must be sixteen years old, 
xd possess a knowledge of reading, writing, 
ography, arithmetic and English grammar. 
futisfactory evidence must be furnished of good 
gal character. The students are required to 
rform three hour’s work each day, and more if 
jaired. It is required that the sum of $100 be 
id previous to entrance, which, with the work 
yrformed, will cover all expenses, except for 
tand text books. The college is located in 
me of the most beautiful valleys of the State, 
tween the mountain ridges east of the Allegha- 
iis. It is accessible to visitors and students by 
ie Penneylvania Railroad to Lewistown, and 
thence by stages. The College yearly session 
wmmences on the 16th of February, and closes 
mthe 12th of December. The Farm embraces 
fur hundred acres of land of good quality. As 
yet the college building is not finished. It is 
wated that nothing has been done to it since 
February last. At that time the basement story 
ifthe whole buildi:.g, and one entire wing and 
curtain were up. The entire building is two 
bndred and thirty-four feet in front, embracing 
icentral part and two wings, all facing in the 
ame line. The parts of the building completed 
give sixty-four dormitories, two lecture rooms, 
ix private dwellings, library, reading room and 
business office. The managers urge upon the 
titizens the necessity of an early completion of 
the buildings, so that the experiment, so well 
ommenced, may be fully tested. — Philadelphia 
ledger. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evrops.—The steamship Canada brings the intelli- 
gence that the English and French Governments are 
completely agreed on the basis for the European Con- 


gress which is to be held in Brussels. All that re- 
mained to be settled was the official ratification of the 
agreement by the British Government. 

A vague report prevails that Gen. Garibaldi, at an 
interview with the king of Sardinia, had declared that 
Italy had been betrayed, and that he would head a 
revolution to protect her liberties. The king protested 
against such a proceeding. 

Charles Sumner, United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, is among the passengers in the Canada. 

The French Government proposes to establish a 
direct steam communication between France, India, 
and China. The French trade is said to be valued at 
from four to five million pounds sterling per annum, 
and is now carried on almost exclusively through the 
means of English steamboats. The Government pro- 
poses to act as a banking house, with a view of facili- 
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tating commercial relations with those countries where 
it is alleged English houses now reign supreme. The 
French Government have appointed a committee to 
inquire into the scheme. 

Extract or a LETTER FROM THE WasuineTon CorR- 
RESPONDENT oF THE Unitep Stares Gazetrs.—The 
Indian bureau will recommend to the consideration of 
Congress a new plan forthe more effective civilization 
of those tribes which are at all disposed to peace and 
a settled mode of life. It proposes, in a measure, to do 
away with the tribal system of treatment, and to sub- 
stitute for it an individual method. For example, 
where the land is now cultivated by a tribe, and the 
maintenance provided in the aggregate, it is designed 
to distribute the reservation among the individual 
members of the tribes, rendering each man a proprie- 
tor in himself, and making the support of his family 
depend upon his and theirlabor. By this means it ia 
hoped to encourage industry, to incite emulation, and 
to subdue and attract the Indian into the habits of 
civilized life. Some of them have voluntarily intro- 
duced this question, after a form, and the example is 
working beneficially. Such an experiment is worthy 
of the age, and associated as it necessarily must be 
with other Christianizing benefits, may yet exert a be- 
nign influence upon a people whose whole history is 
full of touching interest, and whose destiny is now 
foreshadowed with sad associations. The fact is not 
generally known, that the Indians who roam over the 
wilds from the Missouri to the Pacific, like Arabs of 
the desert, are perceptibly diminishing in numbers 
and force, according to all the accounts of observing 
officers, who have been exiled on the frontier posts. 


Arrica.—There is news from Dr. Livingstone, the 
African explorer. Letters have been received from 
him dated at Sette, on the river Zambesi, in Second 
month last. It was the worst period of the year, and 
fever was very fatal on the coast, but the members of 
the expedition had but slight attacks. The result of 
experience seems to be that the condition of safety is 
to get away from the coast. Dr. Livingstone had 
conducted the steamer 1700 miles, and proved not 
only the navigability of the Lower Zambesi in the dry 
season, but that the Shire is a splendid river for a 
steamer, upward of 100 miles from its confluence. The 
last trip prior to the above mentioned date was up the 
Shire. Near the confluence there is a mountain over 
4000 feet high, with considerable cultivation on the 
top, and a climate fitting it admirably for a sanato- 
rium. Orange and lemon trees were found growing 
wild upon it, and there are fine springs and hot water 
baths. The valley of the Shire is 20 or 30 miles 
broad, and wonderfully fertile. The people seem never 
to have been visited by Europeans before, and were 
very suspicious of manstealing. The explorers landed 
frequently and took great pains to allay these un- 
founded fears, and to explain their real intentions. 
They bought provisions and cotton yarn of the natives. 


EarTHQUAKE.—By the New Granada, at New York, 
from Callao, which port she left on the 16th, there is 
highly important news from Peru and Chili. The 
British ship Minnehaha, from Caldera, bad arrived at 
Callao, bringing intelligence of a terrible earthquake 
at Copiapo, by which more than one half of the town 
was destroyed, and causing a great loss of life. The 
shock was sensibly feltat Caldera. The captain of the 
Minnehaha reports the water as having receded some 
twenty-tbree feet in the harbor, and says that his ship 
swayed to and fro, as if in a heavy sea. The Caldera 
and Copiapo railroad has suffered, it is said, consid- 
erable damage, in ‘consequence of which no trains 
could pass over the road when the Minnehaha sailed. 
The Chilian minister to Peru was murdered on the 
nigbt of the 15th ult. at Chorilias. This makes two 
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within the last eighteen months. 


Saw Dust.—Saw dust is now turned to good ac-| 
count and commands a fair price as manure. One 
hundred barrels were shipped for Nova Scotia week 
before last, which were purchased fcr about forty 
cents per barrel. They are also in large demand for 
the object of extracting the alkali contained in them 
to manufacture into pear! ashes. 


Tue Care Cop TeLegrapa.—Samuel C. Bishop, of 
New York, has just completed an important link in 
our Cape Cod telegraphic facilities, by laying a very 
substantial submarine telegraph cable of his own man- 
afacture from Edgartown to Nantucket, a distance of 
eight or ten miles. This new line will supply a want 
which has been much felt by the people of Nantucket 
and the Vineyard, and offers important accommoda- 
tions to the shipping and insurance interests of the 
whole country. 


Coat IN THE TpRRITORIES.—Last June a party was 
sent out by the Land Office to run a base line between 
Kansas and Nebraska, and a geologist also accompanied 
them. Atthe base of the Rocky Mountains they have 
discovered stratas of coal from four to seven feet thick, 
specimens of which were received at the office yester- 
day. They enclose, also pieces of the gold bearing 
scoria mixed, to some extent, with quartz. The dis- 
covery of this coal sets at rest the inquiry as to where 
fuel for the railroad purposes in those territories is to 
be obtained.— Washington Constitution 18th., 





































Tae GaLe on THE EnGuisu Coast.—A return at 

Lloyd’s, made to the 29th ult., gives the following 

result of casualties to life and shipping, by the great 

: gale on the English coast :—Vessels totally wrecked, 
96; vessels stranded and other casualties, 530—total, 












626. Probable loss of life, including the Royal Char- 
tcr 600. Numerous losses are reported on the Welch 
coast. 


State Norma Scpoor.—The formal opening of the 
State Normal School at Millersvile, Lancaster county, 
will take place on Ist and 2d of next month. In 
accordance with the requirements of the act of the Leg- 
islature, creating normal school districts, the Governor, 
in conjanction with the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, has appointed a committee to visit the 
school on that occasion, to make the necessary exam- 
ination and report the result, when the institution 
will be formally opened as a State school. 

PuorograPHy IN Naturat Coxrors.—From sstate- 
ments which have lately been published abroad, it 
appears that the problem of taking sun pictures in 
nataral colors has at length been solved. M. Becque- 
rel, an eminent French chemist, has invented a precess 
by which all the colors appear in all their beauty, and 
the green and yellow tints, which previously were ob- 
tained with difficulty, are now bright and clearly de- 
fined. 















THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frour AND Megaut.—The Flour market is dull, but 
there is no disposition on the part of holders to sub- 
mit to lower prices. There is little or no shipping de- 
mand and sales are confined to the wants of the home 
trade at $5 25a 5 50 per bbl. for superfine; extra 
family at $6a6 25, and fancy lots from $6 50 to 6 75. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet at $4 25 for the 
former and 3 87} for the latter. 

Gratn.—The market is poorly supplied with Wheat, 
and sales of 600 bushels good and prime red at $1 27 
a 1 30 per bushel, and small lots of White at 1 39 a 
1 40. Rye commands 91a92c for Penna., 86 a 87 cents 
for Southern, Corn—Sales of 1200 a 1500 bushels 

















INTELLIGENCER. 


ee ee ene: 
foreign ministers who have been assassinated in Peru old yellow at 90 afloat, and new yellow at 68 a Th¢. 
the tormer rate for damp. Oats are rather dull. Del, 






ware sold at 41 a 414 cts., and 44c. per bushel: fy 
Pennsylvania. 
CLovERSsEED is not so much inquired for. Sales g 
$5 a 5 25 per 64 pounds. Timothy is worth $2 49) 
and Flaxseed $1 55 per bushel. 
















San ~_— 
EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ay. L. & 
RicaN Cortox, warranted in all respects the VOL. + 
product of Free Labor. For sale by ae 
ELI DILLIN, EDIT 


No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue, 
11 mo. 26, 1859. 
ANTED—A situation as teacher, by Mary Emma 
Satterthwaite. Address 
10 mo. 29—4 t. Denton, Caroline co., Md. 














l[‘wO YOUNG WOMEN, members of the Society of Comn 
Friends, are desirous of situations as teachers inf free of « 

families where they would make themselves otherwige The | 

useful, or would engage as assistant teachers in estab- M office ¥ 

lished schools. Apply at the office of the latelligencer, % cents p: 
10th mo. 29—2m. the Uni 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

+ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 4 

of this institution will commence on the 14th of llth 

mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, “ 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra Wi 
charges. cond 1 

For further particulars, address Hamy 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, man ( 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. womna 
: bounc 
\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH ® whicl 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will M taine¢ 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. In 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- was 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 1 I 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. § Pace 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap-§ const 
ply, for particulars, to prese 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, an a 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. God 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 
eA and 
UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE-§ td 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced § pras 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on § reme 


the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 5¢ cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 





Principal. the: 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. | bef 
stat 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bank 


